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the refuse of the engineering shops, iron borings, 
was no longer forthcoming during this strike, 
with the consequence that the manufacture of 
aniline was seriously retarded. 

How the lack of special plant prevents the 
supply of certain dyes is well illustrated in the 
case of rhodamine. The intermediate products 
required for this are diethyl-m-aminophenol and 
phthalic anhydride. The former is prepared from 
diethylaniline, for which, unlike dimethylaniline, 
enamelled autoclaves are required, and the latter 
requires special plant for the oxidation of naph¬ 
thalene by means of a mercury catalyst. Although 
indigotin is no longer prepared by the Badische 
process from phthalic anhydride, the importance 
of this intermediate is still great, and as the 
English rights of the new process of the American 
Bureau of Chemistry, oxidation in the vapour 
phase in the presence of a catalyst, have already 
been purchased, it may be expected that this pro¬ 
duct will soon be manufactured here at a compara¬ 
tively very low cost. It will readily be understood 
that, in view of the necessity of installing two 
special plants for the intermediates required, 
manufacturers both in England and in America 
have not succeeded in placing anything but insig¬ 
nificant amounts on the market. 

With regard to the provision of other inter¬ 
mediate products there is still much to do, and 
at the present time the demands for such element¬ 
ary materials as aniline and j8-naphthol greatly 
exceed the supply. The latter is required for the 
manufacture of such important intermediates as 
y acid and J acid, and when it is considered 
that B-naphthol was not made in England at the 
outbreak of war, it will be realised that it is neces¬ 
sarily a slow operation to produce these acids, 
involving as it does three distinct plants. 

It must not, however, be concluded that British 
manufacturers have confined themselves to the 
dyes which are made with least trouble. The 
Solway Dyes Co., in particular, was first in the 
field with a range of important vat dyes, and this 
firm, as well as the British Dyestuffs Corporation 
and others, has placed a useful series of fast dyes 
on the market. The erection of a large works in 
Trafford Park, Manchester, by the British Ali¬ 
zarine Co. must lead to a greatly increased output 
of alizarine dyes, and there is little doubt that 
slow but steady progress is being made. The time 
should not be far distant when British manu¬ 
facturers will not only supply all requirements for 
the home market, but also make their products 
known all over the world. 
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Poetry and Medicine. 

Philosophies. By Sir Ronald Ross. Pp. viii + 56. 

(London: John Murray, 1911.) Price 25 . net. 
Psychologies. 69 pp. (Same author and pub¬ 
lisher, 1919.) Price 25 . 6 d. net. 

HESE slender volumes, by Sir Ronald Ross, 
deserve to be read with sympathetic interest 
for more reasons than one—not least because they 
reflect the mind, and throw light on the spirit 
which has guided the work, of a man whose 
services to medical science are great indeed. In 
the long history of medicine and of poetry we can 
call to mind many a physician who has been also 
a poet. No great physician has ever likewise 
been that rare and wonderful thing, a great poet, 
for the toilsome life of the one is not to be com¬ 
bined with the fine freedom, the careless rapture 
of the other. But there is a certain excellence 
which, though it fall far short of supreme per¬ 
fection, is still a very fine and splendid thing, and 
to such excellence I think Sir Ronald Ross has 
certainly attained. 

The poet-physicians whose names first cross our 
minds are men attached by but a slender link, a 
titular claim, to the profession of medicine; never¬ 
theless, the profession is proud to have had 
enrolled among its brotherhood Dr. Oliver Gold¬ 
smith and the great apothecary whom a foolish 
critic bade “go back to his gallipots.” In Gold¬ 
smith’s footsteps follows Crabbe, bringing us his 
“ Village ” and his “ Parish Register,” bidding us, 
in lines scarcely less finished and less memorable 
than Goldsmith’s own, “Behold the Cot, where 
thrives th’ industrious swain, Source of his pride, 
his pleasure and his gain . . . ”; or, moving 
quickly to sadder themes, “ When the sad tenant 
weeps from door to door, And begs a poor pro¬ 
tection from the poor.” A little shred of Keats’ 
great mantle (and more perhaps of Shelley’s) fell 
upon that fine poet, and not unlearned physician, 
Thomas Lovell Beddoes, the friend of Blumenbach 
and Schoenlien and Frey—Beddoes of “The 
Bride’s Tragedy.” “Death is more a jest than 
life; you see Contempt grows quick from 
familiarity. I owe this wisdom to Anatomy ”•—so 
he wrote from Gottingen while he was a student 
of medicine there; and the same contemptuous 
familiarity lasted him to the end, when he used 
his physiological knowledge of a new and terrible 
drug—curare—to “creep into his worm-hole,” to 
introduce him to that grim pageantry of Death 
which his verse had described with a fearful 
reality. “The power of the man,” said Browning, 
“was incontestable and immense”; and in his 
happy hours he had written very lovely and most 
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musical things. The song about “ How many 
times do I love thee, dear? ” is not to be for¬ 
gotten ; nor do those who have read it ever forget 
his exquisite “ Dream-pedlary ”—“ If there were 
dreams to sell, What would you buy ? ” 

To another order of poets belongs a little cluster 
of seventeenth- and eighteenth-century physicians, 
Garth and Akenside and John Armstrong and 
Erasmus Darwin. They are of that quiet, humour¬ 
less, didactic school for which we have lost our 
relish, and for which Dr. Johnson (apart from his 
bitter quarrel with the last, the Lichfield, 
physician) had all too kindly a word. 

We no longer read Garth’s “Dispensary,” any 
more than we read his once celebrated Harveian 
oration, although the poem was “ on the side of 
charity against the intrigues of interest, and of 
regular learning against licentious usurpation of 
medical authority.” In other words, it was a 
pedantic account of a quarrel between the College 
of Physicians and the Society of Apothecaries. “ It 
appears,” says Johnson, “to want something of 
poetical ardour, and something of general delecta¬ 
tion ”—a fair and honest verdict, w'hich we might 
illustrate and support by any stray line or two— 
by those, for instance, where the poet describes 
“Why bilious juice a golden light puts on, And 
floods of chyle in silver currents run; How the 
dim speck of entity began T’ expa.nd its recent 
form and stretch to Man.” 

Akenside was a much better poet, and seems 
also to have been a more learned physician. His 
“Discourse on the Dysentery ” “entitled him to 
the same height of place among the scholars as he 
possessed before among the wits ”; and “ The 
Pleasures of the Imagination ” is still worth our 
while to read, if it be only for some few noble 
and exalted passages. We may lay it down, as 
Pope did, with the feeling that “this is no every¬ 
day writer ! ” There runs through it a sincere and 
almost prophetic belief in the value of research 
and the progress of science—in “ Science herself 
. . . the substitute Of God’s own wisdom in this 
toilsome world, The Providence of Man.” Of 
Armstrong, who contributed some “medical 
stanzas” to “The Castle of Indolence,” and wrote 
his “Art of Pursuing Health” in indolent Thom- 
sonian verse, we need scarcely speak. He was 
admired in an age by no means devoid of polished 
culture, but content to read and even eager to 
buy such dreary, sluggish blank verse as “ Hail 
sacred flood, May still thy hospitable swains be 
blessed In rural innocence,” and so on, to the 
end of the quarto volume. 

Erasmus Darwin’s “Botanic Garden” and 
“ Loves of the Plants ” have merits of their own, 
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and an historic interest not to be gainsaid; but 
in his poetry there is a je ne sais quoi qui manque, 
though it was wont at one time to be spoken of 
in the same breath with Cowper’s “Task,” and 
^ven with “Paradise Lost.” They are the most 
didactic of didactic poems. The good doctor 
revels in facts, in the communication of know¬ 
ledge, or rather of information. The world is ran¬ 
sacked for objects of wonder and contemplation. 
As his biographer, Miss Anna Seward, tells us, 
“ the operations of the weather-glass and air- 
pump are described with philosophic accuracy and 
poetic elegance.” There is “a grand picture, 
though of somewhat forced introduction,” of the 
crocodile bursting from its egg on the banks of 
the Nile, The embryo plant is introduced to us 
by “ Lo! on each seed, within the tender rind, 
Life’s golden threads in endless circles wind, etc.” 
We turn the page and come to “ where the 
humming-bird, in Chili’s bowers, On fluttering 
pinions robs the pendent flowers; Seeks where 
fine pores their dulcet balms distil, And sucks the 
treasures with proboscis bill.” The sinuous track 
of the serpent glides, with no apparent reluctance, 
into “ So, with strong arm, immortal Brindley 
leads His long canals, and parts the velvet 
meads.” Yet the simple mind of this old poet- 
physician, utterly destitute of humour or romance, 
had (as we all know) a vast deal of wisdom com¬ 
mingled with its simplicity. 

In our own day, or within our immediate 
recollection, there have been many members of 
the medical profession who could put on their 
singing robes once in a way, and write creditable 
verse or sing still better convivial songs. There 
was a whole brotherhood of them in Edinburgh 
a generation ago, with such men as Douglas 
Maclagan and Andrew Wood and James Sidey 
and J. D. Gillespie and John Smith, who touched 
art with the humour, and now and then with the 
pathos, of their post-prandial lyrics. But we had 
better not pause over the “Nugse Canor® 
Medic®,” or “Mistura Curiosa,” or “Alter 
Ejusdem ”—certainly not over that triumphant 
outburst of “old Sidey’s” hilarious conviviality, 
“The Cat’s got the measles and it’s deid, puir 
thing ! ” scarcely even over the soft lowland accent 
and the tender lilt of “The burnie that wins to 
the sea ”—“ Up near the scaur where the hoodie- 
craw bides, Up near the foot of the keelie-craig 
hie, Deep in the hidie-heugh, riv’d frae its sides, 
Rises the burnie that wins to the sea.” In the 
same town of Edinburgh we had very lately the 
Cornishman, Ricardo Stephens, another poet- 
physician, writer of strange ballads and dreamer 
of rich, imaginative dreams. It was he who 
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wrote “The Piper of Hell”—“O have ye heard 
of Angus Blair, Who lived long since in black 
Auchmair? ” and a more terrible and cruel ballad 
still—“Who hath not met Witch Margaret? Red 
gold her rippling hair, . . . Come up and you 
shall see her yet, Before she groweth still; Before 
her cloak of flame and smoke The winter air 
shall fill; For they must burn Witch Margaret 
Upon the Castle Hill.” 

Together with these Edinburgh worthies we 
may say a passing word of two Dublin physicians 
of the last generation, George Sigerson and John 
Todhunter. They were both of them fervid 
writers of Celtic poetry, and have a notable place 
in their country’s undoubted literary renaissance. 
Irish patriotism inspired them both, in a way that 
we little understand—as when Todhunter cries 
out “ O thou Sw'an among the nations, 
enchanted long, so long That the story of thy 
glory is a half-forgotten song.” He was a power¬ 
ful and influential singer, a true Irish Tyrtseus; 
for it was he who wrnote “There’s a spirit in 
the air, Says the Shan Van Vocht ”; just as 
another learned brother-scholar and fellow of 
Trinity College, Dublin (not a physician, how T - 
ever), boldly sang : “Who fears to speak of ’98? ” 
and sang it to only too receptive ears. 

But I have gone farther afield than I ever 
meant to go, and I have left myself all too little 
room to write of Sir Ronald Ross, the last of 
our poet-physicians. Most of his poetry was 
written in India, in Madras or Burma or the 
Andamans, while he was engrossed in the study 
of the pathology of malaria, and during earlier 
years when he began to think and dream over 
the eternal problems of the East. Sir Ronald’s 
love and reverence for science, and his admiration 
for those who have shown and followed the way 
of discovery, are deeper because far more experi¬ 
enced than Akenside’s: “Tho’ we may never 
reach the peak, God gave this great command¬ 
ment, Seek.” 

It is not the wealth and splendour of the East 
that touch his imagination; but, looking with the 
physician’s charitable eyes, he broods over the 
decadence, the misery, the widespread sickness 
of its people: “The leprous beggars totter 
trembling past, The baser sultans sleep.” A 
famine-stricken girl is suckling her three-year- 
old: I am too poor,’ she said, ‘ To feed him 

otherwise,’ and with a kiss Fell back and died.” 
It is all a gloomy picture. But if its blackness 
be somewhat overdrawn (and I hope and think 
it is) its pessimism is inspired and redeemed by 
charity and pity, by resolution to understand, and 
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by ambition to relieve. Sir Ronald’s second 
volume, though tragic enough, is in a happier 
strain. 

Only a few days ago, lecturing to my class 
of some eighty young men and women newly 
entered a week before upon their medical course, 
I tried to tell them what the Protozoa meant to 
our fathers, and what (thanks to Pasteur and 
Grassi and Manson and Bruce and Ross and many 
another) they have come to mean to us. In my 
student-days, an Amoeba, a bell or slipper animal¬ 
cule, a little ooze from the Atlantic, a few pretty 
radiolarian or foraminiferal shells, gave us our 
outline-concept of the Protozoa. To-day a new 
world is opened, in which we hear of tiny things 
with strange life-histories, of momentous chains 
of cause and consequence wherein rat and louse 
and gadfly and mosquito play their insidious part, 
bringing fever to the swamp and murrain to the 
plain; we are told at last of mysterious maladies 
explained, of epidemics held at bay, of territories 
and peoples emancipated from disease. And then, 
as an example of the spirit of the scientific 
physician, of aims conceived, of dreams come 
true, I ventured to read them a couple of Ronald 
Ross’s early verses, written before he and his 
fellow-workers had brought their hopes to 
fruition :•— 

In this, O Nature, yield, I pray, to me. 

I pace and pace, and think and think, and take 
The fever’d hands, and note down all I see, 

That some dim, distant light may haply break. 

The painful faces ask, Can we not cure? 

We answer, No, not yet; we seek the laws. 

O God, reveal thro’ all this thing obscure 

The unseen, small, but million-murdering cause. 

My students listened and went quietly away, 
and I could see by their faces that they had heard 
the words of the poet and the physician as though 
he were speaking straight to them. 

D’Arcy W. Thompson. 


Movements of Plants. 

Transactions of the Bose Research Institute , 
Calcutta. Vol. ii., Life Movements in 
Plants. By Sir Jagadis Chunder Bose. 
Pp. VF xiv + 253—597. (Calcutta: The Bose 
Research Institute, 1919.) Price 10s. 6 d. 

N this the second volume of the Transactions 
of the Bose Institute, Sir Jagadis Bose con¬ 
tinues to pour out his almost overwhelming wealth 
of observations. The first chapter of the volume 
deals with a piece of apparatus to be used with 
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